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Epiror’s MIiscELLANY 
SPECIAL ELECTION. Ballots for the spe- 
cial election on amendments to the Sierra 
Club By-Laws should be cast as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The Editorial Board, for one group, sin- 
cerely hopes that the membership will give 
full support to al] amendments, and particu- 
larly to those which will spark an adequate 
publications program. 

Concessions in the National Parks, An ad- 
visory group on national park concessions 
has been appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Charles G. Woodbury, of the Wil- 
derness Society, has been asked to represent 
the interest of conservationists in the long- 
range plans that the National Park Service 
may formulate in dealing with concessions. 


He has written organizations throughout the 


country for comments on this problem. The 
advisory group wishes to know how all of us 
feel about it—what are our concepts of 
park use and overuse, what criteria might be 
recommended, and how proper use may be 
defined. 

It is up to the Directors to express any 
policy that the club has on this problem. But 
we all know how we feel about certain parks, 
Does it apply to each and all? If you have 
any ideas on this subject, send them in. They 
may help. 

Legislative Committee for Federation, A 
Legislative Committee for the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs has been appointed 
by President G. E. Cannon. This committee 
will keep the Federation in touch with all 
legislation pertaining to conservation. John 
Barnard, secretary of the Sierra Club Con- 
servation Committee, has been appointed 
chairman. 

Chapter Newspapers and Conservation, lt 
is the job of the Sierra Club Bulletin to keep 
before the members the current conserva- 
tion problems and recommend proper action, 
But the SCB appreciates the help that the 
chapter news sheets give, in also keeping 
their readers aware of what the Sierra Club 
exists for primarily, by publishing up-to-the- 
minute conservation news, 

Ski Mountaineers Course. According to 
the southern news sheets, Mugelnoos and 
Southern Sierran, the Ski Mountaineers Sec- 
tion is giving a course in winter mountaineer- 
ing to prepare skiers who are interested for 
the ski mountaineering test in a comprehen- 
sive examination designed to test a skier’s 
ability to make ski trips of several days and 
to cope with any conditions which may arise 
(and ski mountaineers will attest that they 
arise in great numbers and often at high 


speed! ) Ait re 
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Action Needed to Save Wilderness 


You who read so regularly the conservation 
articles in the club publications and so often 
ask how you can help save some small part 
of the vanishing wilderness, can roll up your 
sleeves and go to work, 

For prompt action by individuals is indi- 
cated in the matter of the Forest Service 
proposal to modify the boundaries of the 
San Gorgonio Primitive Area to permit the 
development of the area for winter recrea- 
tion. 

If previous actions of the Board of Direc- 
tors in opposition to the proposal, or articles 
in the publications, or other channels of in- 
formation have helped you form your opin- 
ion, write today (do not delay action) to 
P. A. Thompson, Regional Forester, U. S. 
Forest Service, San Francisco. If you care 
to go further, write Lyle Watts, Chief For- 
ester of the United States, Washington, D.C., 
and even to the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself, in Washington. 

Remember that the hearing will be at 
San Bernardino on February 19, and that 
the individual protest is as important as the 
official view of the Sierra Club and other 
local and national conservation organizations 
which wil] have personal representatives 
present. 

Please keep in mind that the proposed 
modification order cuts the heart out of the 
wilderness area; that subsequent development 
will be in an area of considerable avalanche 
hazard ; that the San Gorgonio Primitive Area 
is the only real primitive area left in southern 
California; that good skiers now use its slopes 
with less effort than many of us expend in 
reaching Peter Grubb Hut at Norden or the 
Shasta Alpine Lodge; and that in summer 
many thousands of young folks (estimated 


at 14,000 annually) are now able to get 


acquainted with a real bit of wild country at 
the foot of the slopes and at the summit of 
San Gorgonio. 

Also, bear in mind that so far the Forest 
Service has presented no actual plan of the 
development they expect to permit. The plan 
they considered in 1940 and 1941 called for 
tramways to the summit of the mountain and 
this proposal could again be behind the pres- 
ent vague statements of no dev elopment 
above the base of Christmas Tree Hill. 

Do not overlook the fact that tramways, if 
built, would probably be used the year round. 
Profit possibilities are too good to ignore such 
an opportunity. 

Don’t forget that essential private lands 
have not been acquired by the Forest Service, 
that any development will increase their cost 
to the public, and that their present private 
ownership is a serious threat to proper control 
of the area. 

Consider the logic of this reasoning: Al- 
though it isa superb ski area, it is also a unique 
wild area. Its wildness does not prevent skiing 
in it. But ski development will end its wild- 
ness forever. There are scores of unwild areas 
in California that can be and are being devel- 
oped for excellent resort skiing. There is too 
little mountain wild land now. Therefore all 
development on San Gorgonio should be held 
in abeyance until there remains no reasonable 
doubt that development is the thing. A mis- 
step cannot be corrected. 

We should not forget, however, that the 
new Regional Forester, P. A. Thompson, has 
inherited this problem through the decision 
of his predecessors, and so let’s be fair and 
logical in whatever protest we make. We also 
expect that the Forest Service, in its hearing, 
will be fair to all concerned. It certainly 


should be, for the Forest Service, itself, orig- 
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In the Long Run 


The San Gorgonio crisis calls for a re-exami- 
nation of old precepts. What is behind the 
words we toss about so freely? What good is 
wilderness? Why, for example, should the 
Forest Service be concerned with comserva- 
tion? 

It is vital to the nation’s strength and well- 
being that the Department of Agriculture, of 
which the Forest Service is a division, should 
be committed to conservation. By this is meant 
conservation in its broadest sense—planning 
for recurrent, multiple use of a resource, “the 
greatest good for the greatest number in the 
long run.’ Conservation exists for those four 
little words in italics, 

The antithesis of this conservation is the 
lumbering operation which turns a forest into 
a brush slope; the wanton hunting in which 
men fired at a sky darkened with passenger 
pigeons until none was left; a dredging opera- 
tion which, for a single profit, ruins land for 
centuries; wasteful farming methods, such as 
fall-line plowing and overgrazing, which 
quickly destroy a centuries-old accumulation 
of life-giving soil. 

Add to these examples the current San 
Gorgonio proposal—a hurried recreational 
development to bring long lines of skiers and 
five-dollar bills to a ski-lift operator, to 
lengthen and streamline a road, to overcrowd, 
to construct buildings, to bring inevitable 


clutter (look at any ski area as soon as the snow 


inated the concept of wilderness areas more 
than twenty years ago and has expended un- 
limited effort convincing us we should sup- 
port that policy. Furthermore, let’s not forget 
that the future security of all wilderness areas 
may hinge on the decision on the San Gor- 


A. H. B. 


gonio Primitive Area, 


melts), to slash and let wither a game pre- 
serve, All this is accomplished at the sacrifice 
of the most vital part of a rare and cherished 
wild spot already used for its own sake, as it 
is, by almost as many people as it can with- 
stand and still be wild and beautiful. Those 
of another generation likewise will cherish it 
if only the skier, in his enthusiastic search for 
long, open, durable, powder snow-covered 
slopes, will spend a little more for gasoline 
and will let them have wilderness to use and 
cherish. 

Wilderness is a resource for their spirit. It 
lends itself perfectly to recurrent, multiple 
use. Development of that wilderness for a 
single profit—anything that irrevocably 
changes the wilderness — expends the re- 
source, to all practical purposes, once and 
for all. 

If the development brings more imme- 
diate use, it may seem to provide the greatest 
good for the greatest number, but it does not 
do so for the long run. Wilderness, for thou- 
sands today and for millions of tomorrow’s 
generations, is the symphony on a dial-ful of 
swing, the gold in an era of steel. Both are 
necessary. Destroy the gold today, and tomor- 
row’s millions have no selection left them. 
Mankind, without wilderness, with nothing 
untouched, undeveloped, unimproved, and 
unexploited, will have no criteria by which 
to measure his financial-page progress. 

A wild place is still a pleasant place in 
which to travel, and it always will be. But 
even if no man today gave a damn about 
wilderness, he would still owe to men of the 
future—the unborn who have no votes—the 
right to make their own choice. Greed or 
overenthusiasm, today, will deny them that 


D.R. B. 


choice. 
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A Member Writes 


[The Chairman of the Conservation Com- 
mittee, Arthur Blake, has received the follow- 
ing letter from a longtime member who asks 
some basic questions. Hanson Grubb, who 
wrote it, is fully sympathetic to the needs of 
all who use the mountains for enjoyment, 
whether in summer or winter. One of his 
sons, the late Peter Grubb, was an accom- 
plished skier, His other son, Ted, is well 
known to members who have been on recent 
High Trips. Mr. Grubb has kindly permitted 
the publication of his letter, apologizing for 
what might appear to be an occasional lack 
of restraint; but as T. K. Whipple once 
pointed out, when a man writes from the 
heart, the requirements of prose take care of 
themselves. Ed.] 

Dear Art— 

As you know, I have for years followed 
with a certain admiring envy your steady 
consistent labors in the unselfish cause of 
conservation, to which you have devoted your 
spare hours; though where you have found 
so much free time in your busy life is to me 
something of a minor miracle. 

I am really disturbed to see a sentence near 
the end of your leading article in the Decem- 
ber 16 Yodeler which conveyed the inference 
that some members only half-heartedly op- 
posed, or perhaps even favored, the opening 
of the San Gorgonio Wild Area to snow sport 
development. This seems, if it is the case, to 
be so far from the ideals of our founders that 
I can’t resist the temptation to write you some 
persona] comments. 

The declared purpose of our Club, when 
it was organized half a century ago, was to 
“preserve the forests and other natural 
features of the Sierra Nevada.” And how 


splendidly that purpose has been carried out; 


how proud we should be of its results in the 
National Parks, the National Forests, the 
Wilderness Areas, and in the game refuges! 
Even though our Club was but one of many 
volunteer organizations working to the same 
end, I believe our pride is wholly justified. 
Our organization has enjoyed a unique posi- 
tion for many years. Its voice has been wholly 
non-political, wholly disinterested, and its 
advice on national and local conservation 
problems has been respected and usually fol- 


lowed. 


It seems to me that the most impelling 
reason why our Club has become so highly 
respected is that it has consistently thought 
in terms of the future. Why not? Isn’t that 
the ideal that drove the one man who more 
than any other inspired its conception? No 
one could possibly have greater enjoyment of 


nature than had John Muir, but most of his 





life was devoted to two ends—first, helping 
his fellow mén to “see”’ nature as he did; and 
second, persuading them to preserve some of 
it for future generations to enjoy, as he did 
and as he taught his fellows to do. In other 
words, although his great capacity for enjoy- 
ment of the gifts of nature was probably the 
mainspring of his energetic life, nevertheless 
he spent his energy unsparingly to preserve 
some of those beauties of flora and fauna, 
meadow and crag—untouched—for future 
generations. And hasn’t that fine ideal been 
the foundation of our Parks and of the wil- 
derness areas and game refuges in our Nation- 
a' Forests; why else were they created and 
why else have they been maintained? 

If Muir’s life work contributed so much 
to the ideals behind our Club, let’s examine 
his interests, First of all—and probably great- 
est throughout his lifetime—was his delight 








San Gorgonio from San Bernardino Peak, July 29, 
1939. By Paul Zinke. 


in flowers, bushes, and trees. How many of 
us date the beginning of our pleasure in that 
world—from the gentian to the sugar pine— 
from our first perusal of the pages of The 
Mountains of California? Vm sure that 
many of us, both older and younger than I, 
can count our first reading of that classic as 
the opening of a door to a whole world of 
previously unnoticed beauty. 

But we mustn’t overlook Muir’s studies of 
the natives of that world. Can anyone who 
has been there, or even those who have only 
read his books, ever forget the gallant little 
ouzel; the Douglas squirrel who simply 
couldn’t abide “Old Hundredth”’; or the 
party of wild sheep he saw in 1873 on the 
cliffs down which Evolution Creek falls into 
the south fork of the San Joaquin’ 


How pitifully little have we done to pre- 
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serve these people of our wild. The Parks? 
Yes—but where now are the wild sheep? A 
dim photograph, taken hurriedly, of a lonely 
group surprised in the fastnesses of the main 
crest—their last resort. The sight of a 
wolverine or a badger or an otter or a wood 
duck is so unusual as to justify a report to the 
Club. The encroachment of civilization, the 
narrowing of their norma] habitat, inevitably 
make for fewer members of each generation, 
no matter what may be their “legal”’ protec- 
tion. 

We have created “wilderness areas’ to 
protect these creatures; but did you ever con- 
sider dispassionately how far from the ideal 
is the actuality? ‘Wilderness”—alas no. 
Nevertheless, it’s a fine conception and des- 
perately needed in our yearly more crowded 
world. 

I’m quite aware of the problems posed by 
increased populations, of increased desire— 
yes, let’s say “need”—for the joys of winter 
sports in the high country, and of the difficul- 
ties that confront our Forest Service officials 
when they face such problems, especially in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Isn’t it possible that the answer could be a 
fairly simple one? By all means, encourage 
the growing number of snow sport enthusi- 
asts to enjoy themselves. Direct them to areas 
where conditions are ideal and where space 
suffices to accommodate a yearly growth of 


devotees. But don’t overrun and defile a 





precious area—so small a space—where 
nature can continue to show us all somewhat 


of how our country was before we were here. 


Such an area can be a joy and a source of 
study twelve months a year—for ever—if we 
are careful to protect it. If we don’t—you 
know the answer. We have all seen too many 
lovely scenes commercialized and ruined. 


The use of the word “ruined” may seem 
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extreme. But think of withdrawing a wilder- 
ness area to allow its use only three months a 
year, for a few people, with the inevitable 
loss of natural features, the inevitable defil- 
ing of nature, the destruction of trees, of 
flowers, the evanishment of animal life— 
and, alas, the waste paper and tin cans that 
usually mark the presence of human beings. 


The littoral on which lie Los Angeles and 
its satellite towns and cities now has a popu- 
lation much larger than can find space for its 
winter sports in the few adjacent areas of 
altitude sufficient to provide snow. It is prob- 
able that the population of that area will 
continue to increase for some years. 

Forgive me if I use a very far-fetched 
example for the thought in my mind. Sup- 
pose a group of underpriviliged children in a 
metropolitan area like San Francisco were 
found to require recreation space. Would the 
city authorities turn over to them the Arbore- 
tum in Golden Gate Park as a playground on 
which to work their untutored will, and allow 
peanut and popcorn vendors to park their 
trucks on the nearby lawns? Of course not; 
that garden took years to create, and is pre- 
served for the edification and enjoyment of 
all the citizens of San Francisco, for genera- 
tions to come. No, the logical course would 
be to set aside previously undeveloped land 
and equip it properly for the children’s health 
and pleasure. Yes, I know that’s a bit of an 
absurd comparison; but use a multiplier 
“across the board” and you may come up with 
the very problem we are considering. 

Do you suppose for one minute that a 
little area like the proposed withdrawal at 
San Gorgonio will satisfy the requirements 
of the growing number of skiers? Of course 
it won’t; it will simply be overrun and the 
flood will seek its level farther north. Why 


can’t that inevitable movement be started 


now, in the proper direction? The big east- 
ern cities long since have provided for week- 
end migration to snow sport areas. Let the 
Forest Service, the Chambers of Commerce, 
the railroads and the bus lines promote such 
trips each winter—it would be good business 
for them. I’m thinking, of course, of the 
lower end of the Sierra Nevada—both east 


and of that area in Ventura 





and west sides 
County (isn’t it?) where there are quite a 
few 6,000- to 7,000-foot mountains. 


I haven’t mentioned the commercial 
angle; but no doubt the profit motive is con- 
cerned in this attack. Isn’t it within the realm 
of possibility that this motive could be per- 
suaded to follow its eventual course now— 
and not after the short time it would take to 
overrun, crowd out and spoil San Gorgonio? 


Perhaps I may even make so bold as to 





San Gorgonio from Dry Lake, May 5, 1940. 
By Paul Zinke. 





assume the role of spokesman for the inarticu- 
late majority. | mean the men and women 
who pay dues in the Club, who seldom join 
in local walks or chapter activities, who never 
express their opinions publicly—but who, 
after all (like the majority of American citi- 
zens), constitute the rank and file whose 
moral support (not to mention dues) makes 
possible the Club’s conservation work. 

But, Art, those people of whom I speak 
love their country’s great inheritance just as 
than—the 


articulate minority. They hope—and even 


well as 





possibly even more 
possibly some of them pray—that the little 
—so pitifully litthe—that remains to us of 
our original gift from le bon Dieu can be 
retained as unspoiled as possible for their 
children’s children’s children. 

When you consider the natural enemies of 
our Parks—for example, the extremes of 
weather, river floods, avalanches, plant and 
why, 


there alone we have a problem of national 





animal diseases, lightning-set fires 
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size and scope, that will require our best 
vigilance and skill to solve. 
And if it is necessary to combat these 


natural forces 





a job that will require work 
for generations to come, in fact, indefinitely 
—why should we also have to combat human 
encroachments upon the few little spaces in 
which we attempt to preserve the “wild” as 
nearly as possible as it was given to us? And 
above all, why should such human encroach- 
ment be based upon the personal enjoyment 
of a few? 

There’s only one possible reason I can en- 
visage that could justify such a withdrawal: 
if it was not well chosen, and does not per- 
form its intended function of sanctuary. 
Otherwise—never! 

This is but “one little exception” —but 
what an unhappy precedent! 

Our charter says “to preserve”; let me ask 
the question—“to preserve for whom?” 
Sincerely, 


Hanson GruBB 


January 4, 1947. 





Dollar Lake, from the camping area, August 5, 1939. By Paul Zinke 
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Winter Sports Committee: A Progress Report 


As we enter a new season, and probably a new 
era, of winter sports development, it seems 
pertinent to consider the scope of responsi- 
bilities of the Winter Sports Committee and 
its objectives and plans. 

The Committee, organized in 1933 with 
Bestor Robinson as chairman, has been con- 
tinuously active im several parts of its titular 
field: advising the Board on Club policy 
affecting snow season recreation in Califor- 
nia’s mountains; p/anning projects for fur- 
thering various phases of skiing within the 
Club with emphasis on touring and moun- 
taineering; educating Club members and 
others interested in the technique of ski 
touring, camping, mountaineering; cooperat- 
ing with the Forest Service, National Park 
Service, California Ski Association, National 
Ski Patrol, and other agencies in winter sports 
recreational matters; conducting, in coopera- 
tion with other Club groups, ski hut construc- 
tion, ski tests, ski mountaineering tours and 
expeditions. In northern California the Com- 
mittee has been fully responsible for sponsor- 
ing the activities mentioned. In southern 
California the Ski Mountaineers Section of 
the Southern California Chapter has largely 
carried the burden of providing hut facilities 
and conducting local ski activities including 
two well-established downhill races. 

It is unnecessary to recite al] the Commit- 
tee’s accomplishments, although some high- 
lights may indicate the scope of activities: 

Ski tests—Invented the ski mountaineer- 
ing and the Fourth Class ski tests; sponsored 
adoption of the present five grades of ski 
tests by the C.S.A. and National Ski Associa- 
tion; gave ski tests to more than 600 Club 
members. 

Ski-W ays.—Developed concept with For- 


est Service; recommended routing, marking. 


Publications. — Contributed largely to 
Manual of Ski Mountaineering and its revi- 
sion. Committee members have had numerous 
articles on skiing published in the American 
Ski Annual and other magazines; the Shi 
Mountaineers Section has steadily published 
since January 29, 1938, a mimeographed 
Mugelnoos for skiers and rock-climbers. 

Seminars. — Conducted ski-mountaineer- 
ing courses before the war in southern Cali- 
fornia and the Bay region, and plans similar 
courses for this season. 

Ski Touring.—lInitiated numerous High 
Sierra ski tours and expeditions. 

Lod ging.—Conceived and constructed the 
original unit of the Clair Tappaan Lodge, 
and assisted in its expansion; built the Peter 
Grubb Hut and White Rock Lake Shelter; 
promoted with the Park Service the planning 
of the Pear Lake and Ostrander Lake ski 
huts. The Ski Mountaineers Section in south- 
ern California initiated and built the San 
Antonio ski hut and Keller Peak hut. 

Ski Toee.—Initiated and built the Club 
ski tow on Signal Hill, at Norden. 

Equipment. — Experimented with and 
tested various types of ski-mountaineering 
gear, and on basis of this experience contrib- 
uted point of view and advice through sev- 
eral] Committee members who served in 
military and civilian posts in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General in Washington. 

Ski Patrol —Maintained a Club patrol 
unit of the N.S.P.S. for several vears; worked 
closely with C.S.A. and army on ski-patrol 
war defense plans. 

For the coming season our plans are to carry 
on, with particular attention to: 1) investi- 
gating types of ski camping equipment; 


2) coordinating Committee work by monthly 
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meetings in Bay region and personal and 
correspondence contacts with winter sports 
leaders in the Ski Mountaineers; 3) working 
with C.S.A. and its Area Councils on studies 
and programs; 4) maintaining close liaison 
with the Forest Service in studying ski recrea- 
tion within and near Wilderness Areas; 5) 
studying and promoting idea of outpost huts 
along the Sierra where not in conflict with 
national park and wilderness areas; 6) ex- 
panding leadership in ski-mountaineering 
education and guidance. 
Lewis F. Ciarx, Chairman. 


Custodian Sought For 
Parsons Lodge 

An entire summer at Tuolumne Meadows! 
That privilege—along with a moderate sal- 
ary—will go to the person or persons filling 
the custodianship at the Sierra Club’s Soda 
Springs property. 

Alex Hildebrand, chairman of the Lodge 
Committee, announces that the position is 
Marshall 


Jencks, who have been at Parsons Lodge in 


now vacant, since Violet and 


past summers, are unable to return this year. 
The season at Tuolumne Meadows usually 
begins in late June or early July, and lasts 
until some time in September. It is suggested 
that the position may be more enjoyable for 
two people than for one, but there is no 
reason a single person cannot undertake it. 

All who are interested in the position 
should communicate with Mr. Hildebrand 
at 500 Coventry Road, Berkeley 8, or 
through the Club office. C. E. M. 


New Ski Test Committee 
and Judges 
The Ski Test Committee has appointed the 
skiers listed below to be ski-test and ski- 
mountaineering judges during the 1946- 


1947 season. These judges will give tests at 


their convenience when requested by appli- 
cants. Tests can usually be taken in conjunc- 
tion with day or overnight tours, and third 
and fourth class judges will usually be avail- 
able on week ends. Tests are measures of 
skiing skill, and passing them is prerequisite 
to participation in the extended club tours 
which afford the skier unparalleled enjoy- 
ment of mountain splendors. 

Judges listed for second class tests may 
also give third and fourth class tests, and 
third class judges may give fourth class tests, 
When lower class judges are available, how- 
ever, a judge will not be at all obligated to 
give lower class tests than he is listed for. 

Skiers should not apply for tests until 
reasonably sure of passing, bearing in mind 
that Sierra Club judges are instructed to 
emphasize touring ability (e.g. one-step, two- 
step, and soft snow turns in third class test). 
For lessons apply to the ski instructors, not 
to the judges. 

SKI MOUNTAINEERING 
All Portions of Test Except First Aid 
Raffi Bedayn, David R. Brower, Lewis F. Clark, 
Alexander Hildebrand, Milton Hildebrand, Rich- 
ard M. Leonard, Einar Nilsson, Rolf Pundt, Bestor 
Robinson. 
First Aid 

Richard H. Felter, Milton Hildebrand, H. Stewart 
Kimball, Doris F. Leonard. 

SECOND CLASS 
David R. Brower, Lewis F. Clark, George Gester, 
Charles Hanks, Alexander Hildebrand, Joel H. 
Hildebrand, Milton Hildebrand, Roger Hildebrand, 
Einar Nilsson, Rolf Pundt. 

THIRD CLASS 
Raffi Bedayn, Laurence B. Burnley, Richard N. 
Burnley, Edgar Cerf, Richard H. Felter, Hans 
Ostwald, Glenn Weber. 

FOURTH CLASS 
Mary Alvarez, Fritz Baldauf, Ed Chambers, Caro- 
line Coleman, Art Fawkes, Jim Harkins, Louise 
Klein, Richard M. Leonard, Fritz Lippmann, Char- 
lotte Mauk, Randolph May, Harvey Mylander, 
Ned Robinson, Helen Smith, Paul Spring, Roy 
Spring, John Stokely, Glenn Weber. 

Roir Punpt, Chairman 
Ski Test Committee 
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Prevent Our Commonest 
Ski Injury 
Recent analysis of records of skiing accidents 
handled by the Sierra Club Ski Patrol has 
brought to light the fact that most of our ski 
injuries could be prevented by use of one 
simple rule in taking falls! 

The most frequent injuries are torn knee 
and ankle ligaments; they are suffered by 
inexperienced skiers who instinctively try to 
break the impact of a fall with one knee. On 
a hard-packed slope injury seldom results 
from thus breaking a fall; however, when 
the inexperienced skier falls in soft snow the 
knee sinks into the snow and the mere weight 
of the body falling forward twists the knee 
and ankle joints beyond the limits usually 
allowed by the ligaments. 

It is therefore suggested that skiers not 
already aware of this fact prevent incapaci- 
tating injuries by simply remembering to 
BREAK FALLS WITH THE HIPs, NEVER WITH 
THE KNEES. 

WituiaM Fercuson, Chairman 


Sierra Club Ski Patrol Subcommittee. 








Chester B. Morse Retires 
from Forest Service 
[The following letter was sent to Chester 
B. Morse, California 
Region of the Forest Service, on December 


30, 1946. | 
I have noticed that your retirement has 


Assistant Forester, 


finally been announced as a formal actu- 
ality. I am certainly sorry to see this and am 
sure that I express the regret of the mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club in losing the fine 
association we have had with you for so 
many years. Your interest in the proper use 
of the resources of the national forests was 
certainly exceptional and was extremely 
helpful in the many conversations we have 
had with you. I do hope that we will be 
able to see you frequently in the future even 
though you are not any longer involved 
officially. 

With very best wishes for a happy and 
restful New Year | am 

Sincerely yours, 
Richard M. Leonard 
Secretary 


New Chapter Executive Committees 


Loma Prieta Chapter—Hermann Horn 
(Chairman) ; Frances Dieterich ( Vice-Chair- 
man); Frank H. Lewis (Secretary); Mar- 
garet Wunderlich (Treasurer) ; Sam French, 


Robert Ramstad, Elmo Robinson. 


Mother Lode Chapter. — Carel Mulder 
Fred Holmes (Vice-Chair- 
man); Freda Egbert (Secretary-Treasurer) ; 
Helene Lindquist, Charles Rick, Elizabeth 
Rutan, Bob Swenson. 


(Chairman) ; 


Riverside Chapter. — Robert J. Hallock 
(Chairman); John E. Dole (Vice-Chair- 
man); Elsie Ellis (Secretary ); Charles F. 


Marshall (Treasurer); Kenneth Buck, For- 
rest H. Keck, J. Randolph Walker. 

San Francisco Bay Chapter. — Kenneth 
Adam (Chairman); Herbert Arner (Vice- 
Chairman); Vivian Schagen (Secretary) ; 
Helen Rudy (Treasurer); Cicely Christy, 
Dorothy M. Hill, Bessie Lawrence, Malcolm 
Smith, Bob Tapscott. 

Southern California Chapter. — Ralph 
Leslie Johns (Chairman) ; Jim Gorin (Vice- 
Chairman); Dorothy 


tary); Irene Charnock (Treasurer) ; LeRoy 


Sandstrom (Secre- 


Arnold, Pauline Hubbard, Marion Jones, 
Herbert MacEwen, Richard Trimble. 
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Our Vanishing Wilderness 


Some years ago we set aside certain areas as 
wilderness areas, in which no roads or de- 
velopments were to be permitted. Ap- 
parently the idea was that these areas were 
of no use to anyone for commercial reasons. 

We once had some wonderful country 
right next door to Los Angeles where those 
who liked it could hike through the wilds 
of the high mountains of the main San 
Gabriel ridge and find escape from city 
life. Now we have cut some nice high gear 
paved roads through the best of it, and we 
can now roar through it at 50 m.p.h. (ex- 
cept for a few turns where we must slow 
down to 40). Where the natural springs 
once flowed, we can now turn a handle and 
lo! water flows from the pipe. Where the 
campers once buried their camp trash we 
now have rusty tin cans. 

Some years back we set aside the San 
Jacinto and San Gorgonio areas as wilder- 
ness areas. These magnificent high moun- 
tains were accessible by trai] and are at this 
moment free from.man’s ruinous commer- 
cial developments. But we have allowed 


the San Jacinto area to be invaded by a tram- 


way from Palm Springs so we will be able 
to ride up in comfort without exerting any 
energy. We will find up there nice warm- 
ing houses, hotel, bar, hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, etc. Truly an improvement! 

Now we talk of “opening up” the San 
Gorgonio area and building a road into the 
heart of it and constructing ski tows, “shel- 
ters,” parking lots and restaurants. All this 
to make it easier for skiers and those who 
like to put on a ski costume and stand around 
the fire, sip highballs and feel that they 
truly are “roughing it” in the great out- 
doors. 

It seems to me that we are going a little 
overboard on the winter sports stuff by spoil- 
ing our last few wild areas for both summer 
and winter wilderness appeal. This “prog- 
ress” hasn’t had much publicity and I be- 
lieve that a majority of the people do not 
realize what is taking place. 

Epwarp SuyDAM 
Los Angeles. 
[From Los Angeles Times, January 6, 1947 
(Featured letter on “Opinions of the 


People” page). | 





New High Trip Dates—June 29-July 26 


Since the previous High Trip date was published we have heard from several rugged 
individualists* who claimed that those dates would not be convenient, and the outing 
has accordingly been moved one week ahead. Furthermore, these individualists would 
rather face south than north, so the itinerary has been reversed. 

Both changes will take better advantage of such snow as we may have this season. 
We hope that this does not seriously inconvenience those who have already made 


reservations. Full announcements of all outings will appear in the March monthly. 


D. R. B. 


[*The rugged individualists? Mules. | 
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Another Viewpoint: II 


Improve San 


[Since publication of the January Bulletin 
it has been suggested that we publish still 
more viewpoints, and one was submitted fol- 
lowed quickly by three letters urging that 
it be presented. Our objection is that it 
doesn’t go far enough. Overlooking the fact 
that the editor, who compiled the conser- 
vationist’s view for the latest issue, is 
himself an enthusiastic skier, the petitioners 
ask that the skier’s view be presented, for 
after all it is the skiers who are demanding 
consideration. But the petitioners have not 
gone far enough. The editors who are skiers 
feel that it is not the skiers who have been 
denied use of San Gorgonio; the snow is 
just as steep and deep whether the area is 
wild or tamed, and there has been no lack 
of good skiers to use it wild. Rather, it is 
the resort operator who has been denied ac- 
cess. His viewpoint, too, should be given 
consideration. The entire problem has been 
turned over to the Editorial Board’s Tongue- 
in-Cheek Department, and the following 
has resulted. | 

Take them away!—those arguments about 
San Gorgonio we’ve been publishing—and 
tie them outside! No one cares whether wild 
areas are left in southern California. All 
this talk about wilderness concept is a lot 
of lofty theorizing. Future generations will 
take care of themselves just as we have to 
take care of ourselves. There’s good money 
in the development of San Gorgonio. The 
ski shops will sell more ski equipment and 
clothing, the oil companies will sell more 
gasoline to travelers. Resorts and eating es- 
tablishments will get a good play, several 
ski lifts can be kept running week ends from 
dawn to dusk. More people will be em- 


ployed. Promotion groups will find plenty 


Gorgonio! 

of people to commercialize San Gorgonio 
and to ski on it. Its slopes, now used by the 
few, can be crowded by the many. Let’s 
turn Old Grayback into a really first-class 
ski development. It’s the best skiing in the 
South. There are now tens of thousands of 
skiers in the region, and will soon be hun- 
dreds of thousands. Let’s really fix it up 
for them. The greatest good for the great- 
est number, naturally. There are far more 
skiers than there are flower-smellers and 
rock-climbers. 

Right? Of course! Now down to cases. 

Road construction.— The present road is 
hopelessly inadequate. If we’re going to take 
care properly of the just demands of the 
thousands in metropolitan Los Angeles we’ve 
got to build a good, broad, safe mountain 
highway on modern alignment. We’ve got to 
get the road up to where the skiers want to 
park, up to the snow line, that is. It will be 
there eventually. It will require heavy con- 
struction in the corridor. But it will be there 
eventually, so we might as well plan it now, 
and get a juicy appropriation from the State 
highway fund. It will probably be a good 
idea to drain South Fork Meadows thor- 
oughly so that a several-hundred-car park- 
ing area that eventually must go in there 
will hold up, and not sink into the bog. 

T raf fic—Now we’ve got to count on not 
just skiers, but the snowbunnies, too. San 
Gorgonio has the only long snow season, 
and they and their sleds and their toboggans 
are entitled to the snow as much as the hot- 
shot skiers. It would be a pretty good idea 
to extend the road over to Mount San Ber- 
nardino slopes for them, and then make a 
loop road out of it to keep traffic moving. 


The skiers don’t think much of those slopes, 
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anyway. While we're at it, we’d better con- 
sider the spectators, too. They have a right 
to see the mountain. They can ride the 
chair lift down as well as up. And the crowds 
that will come to watch the races and the 
jumping competition—we’ve got to re- 


member them, too. 


Accommodations — Most of the skiers 
will stay overnight below, but to compete 
with the better resorts, we'll have to ad- 
vertise, as they do, that you can stay in the 
snow, and step out of your hotel onto your 
skis. This is a big metropolitan area, and 
there are thousands of people who want to 
get away from it all, so we’d better plan 
on a big hotel—maybe two would be better: 
one for the higher-class trade and another 
sort of a dormitory job. And let’s not be 
small-time about coffee-shop facilities. It 
will be a mistake to plan on anything less 
than a 10,000 skier-day week end, and 
that’s probably too low. After all, this is 
the only good snow, and there are 5,000,000 
people who will want a chance, some time 
or another, to really get into it. But just 
figure 10,000. Plan on a peak noon-day 
lunch crowd of 3,000 or 4,000. We can 
stagger the rest of the load. It’s got to be a 
big establishment, and we can’t have the 
bag-lunch crowd keeping the cash customers 
away. For that big a crowd, we’d better 
figure on two or three coffee shops in dif- 
ferent places to keep the crowd spread out. 
And don’t forget first-aid facilities. There 
were 35 casualties out of 100 entries in the 
first Sun Valley intercollegiate meet this 
year. Yosemite is 200 miles away from the 
small San Francisco crowd, and keeps a 
good-sized hospital busy. Figure out a place 
to put a bigger hospital here. We’ve got to 


take proper care of injuries. And let’s get 


plenty of rest rooms, well distributed and 





placed pretty conspicuously. Some of the 
people were talking about pollution, and 
we’ve got to watch out for that. 

Lifts—— There’s no sense now in talking 
about a lift. There have to be lots of them. 
Skiers don’t want to wait in long lines, and 
a single thousand-foot Constam-type lift can 
only take care of about 100 skiers. After all, 
it doesn’t take them long to get back down. 
We'll need a first-class lift to the top. It 
can be used in summer, too, and will help 
amortize the heavy cost of installation, 
Better look into the possibilities of getting 
government subsidization on that. Stress the 
public-health angle, and how people need 
to get away from the city and out into the 
wilds. We’ll have our hands full with main- 
tenance costs, if other lifts are any example. 
Then we'd better work on a couple—no, 
make it three—T-bar lifts up the Dollar 
Lake slopes, and another chair lift just for 
the Litt!e Draw. About three rope tows 
could take care of beginners on Christmas 
Tree Hill. Sun Valley uses six chair lifts for 
a crowd of about a thousand. We won’t be 


small time. 





Clearing.—Speaking of Christmas Tree 
Hill—there are far too many trees on it. 
We’d better clear off most of them before 
too many skiers save us the trouble and fill 
the hospital. And if we’re really going to 
make the Dollar slope lifts pay, we'll have 
to do some substantial clearing there. The 
trees are mostly those scraggly lodgepole 
pines, and nobody cares much about them. 
A lot of brush will have to come out, too. 
We'll figure out later some way of prevent- 
ing too much erosion when heavy rains hit 
the mountain. 

Avalanches.—We'd better play down the 
avalanche danger. Bad publicity. You heard 
what happened in the Alps in World War I, 
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didn’t you! More soldiers—mountain sol- 
diers, too—were killed by avalanches than 
by enemy fire. Some 200,000 during the 
years of the war, 10,000 in a single ava- 
lanche. And there are really some hum- 
dingers on San Gorgonio. The early Forest 
Service investigations pointed this up plenty. 
One was so big that the snow that slid down 
didn’t melt for two or three years. You 
can see where rows of big trees have been 
snapped off and Jaid in rows at the bottom 
of the big slopes. And those Big and Little 
Draw slopes are obviously kept cleared of 
trees by the slides that come down those 
avalanche chutes, under the big cornices. 
‘Ve’d better build some of those big counter- 
avalanche walls—for the little slides, that is. 
You can’t do anything about the really big 
ones. We’ll call somebody an avalanche ex- 
pert, and have him post dangerous areas for 
the skiers who will read (it’s not our fault 
if some of them won’t read). Of course 
you really can’t forecast avalanches. That’s 
why they kill so many skiers in the Alps 
each winter. But we’ll make a stab at it, and 
play the danger down. You can’t live for- 
ever, anyhow. The victims we don’t dig 
out in the winter will turn up in the spring. 

Weather —We’'d better get plenty of 
trail markers up. After all, the reason San 
Gorgonio has a lot of snow is that there are 
plenty of storms. We’ve got to be sure that 
most of the skiers can find their way down 
out of the cloud cap that parks on the moun- 
tain on some of those winter days. Better 
get out some educational matter telling skiers 
that San Gorgonio is pretty high, and that it 
isn’t all sunshine and oranges up there. Not 
a good place to be caught out with no 
matches and in your shirt sleeves. The high 
altitude is going to bother a lot of them. 
Did you hear how much trouble they had 


during the war at Camp Hale, where a lot 


of fit-looking young men folded up just 
because of the altitude? Funny that every- 
body doesn’t react the same to it. Jot down 
that we'd better get a plenty good ski patrol 
to work the area over, and to bring the 
bunnies in out of the bushes every. night. 
Season——Now we're going to have a 
pretty long ski season, but it won’t last all 
year, and we can’t have all that overhead 
just sitting there idle all summer. Let’s get 
down to figuring out a good promotion angle 
for keeping the house counts up the year 
around, The lift to the top should help. 
“See Southern California from the roof 
of the Southland.” How’s that? Or “Get 
up into the mountains, breathe deep the 
smell of the pines in Southern California’s 
finest forest.” Yes, it’s a little corny. But 
it pays off. Pack trips, relaxation away from 
it all, fishing, hunting—no, we'd better skip 
the hunting. The wildlife boys say that the 
development will put the skids under the 
game here. Talk about autumn color instead, 
“brilliant foliage of red, yellow, and gold, 
waiting quietly for the first winter snows.” 
We'd better get the groups who use the 
present camps in summer to come in later, 
when the summer travel peak has passed and 
we could use a little more business, even if 
there isn’t much in it. Or they can come 
in when the snow melts in April, before 
the peak begins. If their school semesters 
don’t permit it, that’s tough. 
Administration —Now we’ve got to go to 
bat for the Forestry Service. Up to now 
they haven’t had funds enough to take care 
of their recreation areas the way they want 
to. We’ve got to get them to clean up the 
woods when the snow melts or there’ll be a 
lot of criticism, and they’ve got to have a 
bigger staff of maintenance men. If we put 
on enough pressure, we can get them more 


funds for the clean-up work and maybe for 
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running the ski patrols and information 
service, too. That will cut down on our 
overhead. And they’ve got to take care of 
the campers. We can’t. There isn’t enough 
money in it. All they want is a half pound 
of salt or a loaf of bread and a quart of milk. 
But don’t get too many rangers around. We 
don’t want to be overadministered. They 
might try to cut down on our bar business 
or something like that. And after all, we’re 
going to take in more over the bar than we 
do on the lifts. For that matter, probably 
the best thing to do is to put our develop- 
ment money into buildings on the private 
lands, on San Gorgonio, where we can do 
as we please, and let the forest rangers worry 
about public conveniences on their territory. 

Conservation.—Let’s see. What else do we 
have to think about right now! Oh yes. Those 
sort-of-naive ski clubs who helped us power 
our way in here. Well, try to make them 
think we’re doing everything we can for 
them, but point out that after all this is a 
financial venture, and we can’t give things 
away and get a decent return on our invest- 
ment. Point out to them that a lot of the 
skiers are college kids without too much 
money to spend, and we have to think of 
people who come up here for something else 
besides just looking at the mountain or ski- 
ing on it. We’ve got to keep our eye$ open— 
and some of the rooms too—for convention 
business and tired businessmen who really 
have something to spend. Right. 

But oh yes. We made some promises to 
those visionary conservationists, about keep- 
ing wilderness area around here somewhere 
and that sort of thing. Miss Scott, draft a 
letter to the Forestry Service in Washington 
urging them to add some of that land on the 
south side of the mountain to their wild area. 
That ought to keep the mountain lovers 
happy. It’s too steep for us to use, and they 


can look for flowers and climb rocks and 
hike over there all they want to without 
bothering the guests. They can take water 
over with them in canteens. The mountain- 
side over there isn’t worth much, anyway, 
and the government can probably get it 
pretty cheap. But don’t let the publicity 
department play up that wilderness stuff 
too much. It might give the public the wrong 
idea, and there’s some pretty good ski country 
up north that we’ve got to keep in mind. It 
makes this country look sad by comparison, 
and skiers and the rest of them are going 
to be able to fly up that way in a few years. 
Before they do, we’ve got to amortize our 
interests here and get in on the ground floor 
up there. 

Well, gentlemen, let’s call it a morning. 
I’ve got to get over to the club. Have a 
luncheon appointment with a government 


man. D. R. B. 





Dollar Lake from above, August 5, 1939. 
By Paul Zinke. 
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An air demonstration of the clearing of slopes by repeated avalanches. Historic ava- 
lanche tracks are shown by the new growth of forest. (Above) Main crest, tops of Big 
and Little draws. Looking east. (Below) Bottom of Big and Little draws. Edelweiss Hut 
region. Photos by Nathan C. Clark, January 19, 1947, from 12,000 feet. 
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A “Strong” Case 


[Dr. Carl P. Russell, Chief Naturalist, 
National Park Service, has directed atten- 
tion to the following editorial. The argu- 
ment contained in it is quite plausible, and 
bears an inferential relation to some of the 
San Gorgonio discussion. If the view pre- 
vailing in this editorial were extended and 
the policy were applied, we would not have 
to bother about national parks or wilder- 
ness areas—or any other terrain which is 
now left essentially as nature bequeathed 
it to man. There would be none left—none, 
that is, the mutilation of which could make 
more cash registers ring. ] 

Senator Mitchell in his visit to Grays Har- 
bor said it is up to Harbor interests to con- 
vince government agencies that Olympic 
park timber is more valuable as umber than 
as a scenic spectacle. He said Grays Harbor 
must present a “strong” case in order to 
selectively log some heavily-timbered areas 
of the park. 

This of course is what Grays Harbor has 
been attempting to do. We have presented 
every argument in the book without mak- 
ing much impression on government agen- 
cies, which are pretty much unassailable by a 
single community. We did not prevail in 
our fight against an oversized Olympic park, 
but there seems so much sense in our argu- 
ments that we have persisted even after the 
park was established by law and vast natu- 
ral resources locked away. 

If the “government agencies” are open 
to conviction they should read the Kirk- 
land report recently issued by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s association. The report 
shows an annual loss from rot and decay on 
the nine million acres of old growth timber 


in western Oregon and Washington as three 


billion feet. “This staggering loss,” said 


H. V. Simpson, executive vice president 
of the Lumbermen’s Association, “‘can be 
stopped. It is shocking evidence of the fal- 
lacy of hoarding vast stands of overripe, 
stagnant, non-growth producing forests un- 
Kirkland 


recommends that these forests be worked 


der’ the guise of conservation. 


over by tree or area selection, taking out 
overripe timber and keeping the stand in 
growing condition.” 

Simpson warned that the Federal govern- 
ment which controls more than half the 
remaining virgin timber in the region must 
adopt a more realistic and workable for- 
mula to achieve the potential vast production 
which the region’s forest lands are fully 
able to grow. We see in the Kirkland re- 
port an outright bid for the federal govern- 
ment to open up vast areas of dying old- 
growth. This challenge is particularly strong 
at a time when the private West Coast log 
supply is declining in some areas and long- 
established mills are being dismantled—all 
within plain sight of vast areas of govern- 
ment-owned reserves of virgin timber trees 
rotting everywhere. 

The Kirkland report on the Douglas fir 
region is part of a national forest reappraisal 
made by the American Forestry Association 
of Washington, D.C., with the aid of pri- 
vate and public forest agencies. Grays Har- 
bor had nothing to do with it, but the argu- 
ments it presents are the same ones Grays 
Harbor has been using for years. 

—From ABERDEEN DAILY WORLD, 
August 21, 1946 

[ This, then, is the strictly economic view. 
It knows no cool, hard-headed, business- 
minded answer. Grape stakes, which are of 
real commercial value, are needed for rustic 


fences and for vineyards. The Big Tree far 
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back in the forest is seen by few persons, and 
will rot and decay eventually. So ignore the 
few who venerate the Big Tree or deride 
their sentimental mutterings. Blast it down! 
Run sheep into the last upland meadow; 
there’s a good market for mutton. Or, if the 
terrain is only good for recreation, break 
down the barriers, and build up the gate- 
ways, modernize all the accommodations; 


there’s good money in the tourist business. 


San Gorgonio 


[In this and the previous monthly the San 
Gorgonio story has been presented ; the hear~ 
ing vill be held before another issue goes to 
press. For Southern Sierran, Nathan Clark 
has prepared the following summary.—E d.| 

In Kings Canyon last September, the 
Board of Directors formulated its policy 
concerning the proposal to change the boun- 
dary of the San Gorgonio Wild Area. The 
final result, which is our present stand, was 
based on firsthand inspections, considerable 
thought, the reports of the Winter Sports 
and Conservation committees, two decades 
of active support of skiing, and half a cen- 
tury of experience in guiding the use of 
mountain land. The agencies favoring im- 
mediate modification for skiing have some 
impressive though expectedly biased statistics 
on their side. When to this are added their 
numerical strength and commercial backing, 
these groups constitute a well-prepared and 
formidable adversary. However, aside from 
sentimental arguments, which do our cause 
more harm than good, there are about a 
dozen good reasons why the wild area should 
remain unchanged at this time. Here are 
the three main ones. 

First, a considerable portion of the San 
Gorgonio Wild Area is in the hands of pri- 


If a voice in the wilderness decries it—get 
rid of the wilderness! 

Our rhetoric on the wild is seldom ob- 
jective, but perhaps it will suggest, in im- 
mediate application, that there are strong 
economic interests who are quite ready to 
exploit the skier’s breakthrough, on San 
Gorgonio and elsewhere. Those interests 
have a real and necessary place—but not 


everywhere. Ed.] 


in Summary 


vate owners who cannot be denied the right 
to build their own access roads across public 
land, even in a wild area. Under these con- 
ditions, opening up the area would induce 
a growing clamor for lodgings, prepared 
food, and knickknacks. The subsequent de- 
velopment on private holdings could not be 
stopped by the skiers, the conservationists, 
or the Forest Service, and would progres- 
sively cut up the remaining wild area. This 
could be prevented, however, by public 
ownership of such land; but accessibility and 
usability greatly inflate land value, and 
would render public acquisition expensive or 
impossible. The Sierra Club, therefore, asks 
that all private lands within the present 
boundary be purchased before any other 
action is taken. The proposal to open up the 
area now does not include a hint of any such 
purchases, and must be opposed for this rea- 
son if for no other. 

Second, the current proposal is to reduce 
the wild area by changing a sizable portion 
of it to ordinary unrestricted forest, with- 
out the completion of an impartial factual 
study or the formulation of specific plans 
as requested by the Sierra Club. Normally 
when two parties enter into a contract, 


neither one expects the other to release any of 
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his asset$ until he knows what he will get in 
return. But in this case the public is con- 
fronted with a proposal to give up a certain 
amount of wilderness, which is definite and 
known, in return for which it will receive 
no plan, no assurance of adequate or ap- 
propriate facilities, no limit on develop- 
ments, and no guarantee of protection against 
further grabs by agressive commercial inter- 


ests. Again, this alone is sufficient justifica- 


tion for defeat of the proposal, 

Third, the objective of enlisting public 
support in preserving the natural scene is 
to save some of the best for its highest use 
permanently. This does not imply an intent 
to keep-anyone out of the mountains, nor 
to interfere with people’s enjoyment of 
them. Our small remaining wilderness must 
be preserved, not in storage for consumption 
by exploitation at some future time, but as 
a permanent sample of the natural state and 
as an unmechanized retreat from the increas- 
ing confusion of life. There is no foreseeable 


time when these samples and retreats will 


not be needed; the denser the population, 
the more we will need them. The preserva- 
tion of the wild nature of this small remain- 
ing wilderness is of higher value than the 
construction of facilities for any special 
interest group, be it commercial or recrea- 


Wilderness, like life, 
developed area cannot be wild. No change 


tional. is absolute: a 
can be accepted which may destroy this last 
remaining southern wild area, and therefore 
the proposal should be denied on this basis, 

There Read 
them carefully. 


You 


expressing the reasons why the San Gorgonio 


are numerous lesser reasons. 


are urged to write letters at once, 
Wild Area boundary should not be changed. 
Write not as a Sierra Club 


member. Be 


as an individual, 
specific; do not make senti- 
mental appeals. Write at least to P.A. Thomp- 
United States Forest 
and Lyle Watts, 
Chief Forester, United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


son, Regional Forester, 


Service, San Francisco; 


NaTuan C. Ciark. 
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Sketch Map of San Gorgonio Wild Area, showing proposed modification. 
[From a sketch by Nathan C. Clark, Mugelnoos, December 19, 1946. ] 
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